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STUDYING FROM NATURE. 

As the season for sketching is ahout com- 
mencing, it would seem to he in place that 
we should make some suggestions to our 
younger artists, and to amateurs who will 
determinedly set ahout the Study of Nature, 
that may facilitate the labor of making 
studies of landscape. These hints will he 
drawn not only from personal experience, 
but from a knowledge of the methods of dis- 
tinguished landscape painters, obtained by 
personal acquaintance in most cases. It 
must, however, be remembered, that 
method is, after all, only an expression of 
an artist's peculiar way of regarding Nature, 
and that the method which is very useful 
to one may be unavailable to an artist of 
different mental constitution, and no me- 
thod that we could prescribe would meet en- 
tirely the wants of any one, though there 
may be valuable suggestions given. "Wo 
are not believers to any extent in the efficacy 
of manner — we think that the most impor- 
tant thing is to find what to paint — the how 
to. paint it will come in due time. 

It is necessary to understand, firstly, that 
the great object to be gained in studying 
from Nature, is the strengthening of the 
memory, for the artist who carries away 
irom the scene he has sketched no more 
than is on his paper or canvas, can, when 
he reaches his studio, do nothing but re- 
produce his sketch, a most tame and profit- 
less exercise. He must store his memory 
with facts and impressions, which his 
sketches shall recall at his pleasure — and 
the more tenacious and comprehensive his 
memory, the more powerful as a pain- 
ter of landscape will he be. 

In this exercise of the memory two things 
are to be kept in sight, «&., — that a full and 
entire knowledge of any object is necessary 
to enable us to recall it clearly, and that to 
strengthen the memory, it is necessary to 
task it constantly. The first thing, then, 
to be done by the student, is to learn tho- 
roughly the facts which any object pre- 
sents to his vision ; and, in order to do this, 
it is well to make the most faithful studies 
possible, even to daguerreotype minute- 
ness, although it should not be desirable to 
paint pictures with the same minuteness ; 
because, the more exact one's knowledge 
of the details and his recollection of them, 
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the fuller will be his conceptions, not 
only of the parts, but of the whole. In 
making studies from Nature, therefore, it 
is not possible to finish too highly, and, in- 
deed, no young artist ought ever to make 
sketches, properly so called, which are 
rather the memoranda to he used by those 
whose knowledge and memory are full, and 
who need only a hint to bring out their ideas. 
Beginners should do nothing slightly, but 
should rather finish a very few things per- 
fectly, than to do any number with half- 
completeness. A single study made in 
this spirit will bring more improvement 
than ten times the amount of labor less 
earnestly bestowed. And remember that 
finish does not consist in glossy manipula- 
tion, but in the fullness of rendering of the 
ininutise. It does not matter what you 
work with, whether with pencil, in oils, or 
in water-color ; tell the facts, however awk- 
wardly ; you can leave out or modify as you 
please afterward, you may forget unpleasant 
things, as you generally will— but learn 
everything to begin with. Do not let the 
smallest marking in the bark of a tree, the 
most delicate shadow in the distance, 
escape yon; you cannot tell how impor- 
tant memory or your imagination may 
make them. 

Supposing the student to be well ac- 
quainted with the principles of drawing, 
and to have sufficient facility in that direc- 
tion to need no instructions there, the most 
useful method would be to commence in 
oil color as the easiest of management, and 
selecting some very simple piece of fore- 
ground material, to make his trial in the 
full determination to be satisfied with the 
study before he leaves it. More than he 
can well imagine depends on his success 
or failure in this first trial. Triumph 
will inspirit him, and lead to fuller suc- 
cesses, while the abandonment of the effort 
with a sense of defeat, will produce a per- 
manent weakness. It is even advantageous 
to commence "at one part of the study, usu- 
ally at the top, and finish every minutest 
object before leaviDg it — and thus the most 
trivial thing realized, gives something in- 
spiriting to look back to. We believe that 
many an artist has been injured irretriev- 
ably by having relinquished his first effort, 
before he was satisfied (or approximately 
so) with it ; it has been like a child's first 



falsehood. Oil color, by the facilities 
it gives for over-working, renders the suc- 
cess more certain, and so far is to be pre- 
ferred ; but, we imagine that the ultimate 
result is much the same, whatever material 
or method may be used. J. B. Pyne, the 
eminent English landscape painter, recom- 
mends the student to make first by an elabo- 
rate pencil drawing of the subject in out- 
line, without any regard to the character 
of the drawing, or to light and shade; 
then, making a reduction of the drawing, 
to wash in with water-color, the effect as 
seen in Nature, and the general color with- 
out regard to detail. The majority of the 
English landscapists who paint in oil, how- 
ever, make careful studies in the same ma- 
terial — and, indeed, in many cases paint 
their pictures, if of small sizo, entirely on 
the spot, as Oreswick, who paints with 
great facility, and mere transcripts of 
Nature. Our own Cole painted, we be- 
lieve, from pencil outlines simply ; but this 
is a dangerous course for a young artist, as 
he neglects to study tone and the subtler 
relations of light and shade, and in time 
loses his sense of color, unless he have a 
very strong feeling for it. Durand makes 
his studies entirely in oil, finishing careful- 
ly, but generally of parts only. 

But however you choose to work, you 
will find your facility increase according to 
your earnestness. The systematic training 
of the memory is a thing rarely attempted, 
and yet perfectly easy, and of so great use, 
that some artists have insisted that the 
true method of study was to go out and 
look at Nature, then, returning: from her, 
to paint from recollection. By doing this 
repeatedly, each time correcting some 
error, or supplying some deficiency, the im- 
provement in the memory will be astonish- 
ing. But, there are many to whom this is 
impossible ; and there are very few, indeed, 
capable of retaining nice distinctions of 
form for even a short time, and the ten.;, 
dency of this system would be to make the 
student lose sight of detail to a great ex- 
tent — but as an auxiliary to the faithful; 
study before Nature, it must be of great 
use. Look at a marked tree trunk, for in-, 
stance, and, after making all the mental 
observations on it you please, go home and 
attempt to draw it, and you will probably 
find that you know nothing of its form— or 
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if you recollect certain traits, you will find 
most assuredly when you come to compare 
the drawing with the original, that yoa re- 
called it very imperfectly'; yet each time 
that you pass from Nature to the drawing, 
the image will grow more distinct. For 
the reproduction of transitory effects in 
Landscape, particularly, this exercise is in- 
valuable, as the fullest aid from sketches is 
• necessarily very slight. 

But this one thing ever remember, that 
before Nature you are to lose sight of 
yourself, and seek reverently for truth, 
neither being captious, as to what its qua- 
lity may be, or considering whether your 
manner of telling it may be the most dex- 
trous and draughtsmanlike. It is not of the 
least consequence whether you appear 
in. your studies or no-'-it is of the highest 
importance that they shouldhe true. You 
will find, in after times, that the rudest 
effort to tell a fact in Nature will have a 
value, which will shame your studied pret- 
tinesses into the obscurity of rubbish 
portfolios. 

ttXUn 

ON LANDSCAPE FAINTING.* 

NO. VIII. 

Dbab See : — A Landscape with figures, 
introduced merely for pictorial effect, with- 
out enhancing the meaning, may render the 
picture more beautiful and more artistic, 
and yet amount to little more than a sort 
of human cattle piece ; and whenever the 
human figure becomes paramount, and 
gives to the picture a significance indepen- 
dent of, and superseding the sentiment of 
the landscape, it is no longer legitimate 
landscape, and falls under some of the 
departments of figuro subjects. But when 
the human form exerts an influence in 
unison . with the sentiment of inanimate 
nature, increasing its significance without 
supplanting it, the representative character 
of the landscape is not affected ; and what- 
ever imaginative force may attach to the 
figure itself, the value of representative 
truth is not lessened. "When I asserted, 
then, in my last letter, that the great land- 
scape is always representative of. nature, 
and that it owes its greatness primarily to 
this fact, it was on the ground previously 
assumed, that the true province of Land- 
scape Art is the representation of the work 
of God in the visible creation, independent 

, of man, or not dependent on human action, 
further than as an accessory or an auxiliary. 
From this point of view let us briefly ex- 
amine the conventional distinctions of 
Idealism and Realism, together with the 

. action of the imagination in connection' 
with them, and which seems to have given 
rise to these distinctions. 
What then is Idealism? According to 

; the interpretation commonly received, that 
picture is ideal whose component parts are 
representative, of the utmost "perfection of 
Nature, whether with respect to beauty or 

'" 6ther considerations of fitness in the objects 
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represented, according to their respective 
kinds, and also the most perfect arrange- 
ment or composition of these parts so as to 
form an equally perfect whole. The ex- 
treme of this ideal asserts that this required 
perfection is not to be found or rarely; found 
in single examples of natural objects, nor in 
any existing combination of them. In order 
to compose the ideal picture, then, the artist 
must know what constitutes the perfection 
of every object employed, according to its 
kind, and its circumstances, so as to be able 
to gather from individuals the collective 
idea. ' This view of Idealism does not pro- 
pose any deviation from the truth, but on 
the contrary, demands the most rigid ad- 
herence to the law of its highest develop- 
ment. 

Realism, therefore, if any way distin- 
guishable from Idealism, must consist in 
the acceptance of ordinary forms and com- 
binations as found. If strictly confined to 
this, it is, indeed, an inferior grade of Art ; 
but as no one contends that the represen- 
tation of ordinary or common-place nature 
is an ultimatum in Art, the term Realism 
signifies little else than a disciplinary stage 
of Idealism, according to the interpretation 
given, and is misapplied when used in 
opposition to it, for the ideal is, in fact, 
nothing more than the perfection of the 
real. 

Every step of progress towards truthful 
representation of Nature will be so much 
gained of the knowledge indispensable to 
the attainment of the ideal, for all the gene- 
ric elements of natural objects, by which 
one kind is distinguished from another, are 
the same in the imperfect as in the perfect 
specimen. The difference lies in the dispo- 
sition of them; so when you shall have 
learned all that characterizes the oak as 
oak, you will be prepared to apply those 
characteristics according to the' require- 
ments of ideal beauty, to the production of 
the ideal oak. And this process continued 
through all forms and combinations, defines 
the creative power of Art, not in produc- 
ing new things for its special purpose, but 
in supplying from Nature's general fullness, 
all particular deficiencies in whatsoever 
things she has furnished for its use. Thus 
far the meaning of Idealism is limited to 
the perfection of beauty with generic cha- 
racter and fitness in combinations. But 
the ideal of Landscape Art does not end 
here; it embraces, and with, even higher 
meaning, the application of these perfec- 
tions to the expression of a particular sen- 
timent in the subject of the picture,. — 
whether it be the representation of the re- 
pose and serenity of Nature in quiet and 
familiar scenes, or of her sterner majesty 
in the untrodden wilderness, as well as of 
her passional action in the whirlwind and 
storm — each has its own distinctive ide- 
ality. In this direction we come to the 
action of the imaginative faculty, which 
perfects the high Ideal. 

In so far as we have arrived at any 
understanding of the term Idealism and 
Realism, there does not appear any definite 
line of distinction between them, or at 
best, these terms are inexpressive, if in- 
tended to describe, separate departments of 
Art power ; nor can I discern wherein the 
imaginative faculty exercises an influence 
independent of the perfect ideal of repre- 
sentative truth, but only in extending its 
meaning to the utmost limit, spiritualizing, 



as; it were, the images of inanimate objects, 
and appealing through them to the inmost 
susceptibility of the mind and heart, thus 
becoming the highest attribute of the great 
Artist in developing the true ideal. Hence 
its legitimate action is not seen as creating 
an imaginary world, as some suppose; but 
in revealing the deep meaning of thereal 
creation around and within us. 

The imagination, like every other ele- 
ment of genius, can only be comprehended 
in its visible impress on whatsoever things 
it touches, always identical, but with com- 
parative degrees of power, at times dimly 
shadowed, at others glowing with impas- 
sioned feeling. The faint blush of morning 
light that calls up the sleeping mists of the 
valley, may declare its presence as surely 
as the lurid flash that 

" sets on Are . 
The heavens with falling thunderbolts." 

It is not my purpose, however, to discuss 
the nature of the imaginative faculty, nor 
the subtle abstractions of idealism. 'It is 
sufficient if we have arrived safely at the 
conclusion, that all the elements with which 
the imagination deals, and on which ideal- 
ism is based, exist visibly in Nature, and 
are, therefore, not separate creations of Art. 
my chief object" being to guard against the 
false notion that High Landscape Art disre- 
gards all restrictions imposed by the law 
of truthful representation of nature. . 

One important inference, at least, is de- 
rived from what has been said — that is, if a 
student who is capable of perceiving and 
appreciating the beautiful, seldom finds in 
any given subject selected for study that 
completeness of individual parts or general 
arrangement which gives entire satisfac- 
tion, and takes on himself the responsibility 
of changing or omitting objectionable fea- 
tures, with the view to idealize without 
reference to the principle of ideal beauty, 
which preserves all characteristic forms in- 
violate, the chance is, that what is gained 
in grace will not compensate for the loss of 
the vigorous expression which it displaces, 
and that it is better to accept the model as 
nature has disposed it, without thought of 
change, until such time as increase of 
knowledge and mature judgment shall ena- 
ble him to supply deficiencies without loss 
of character: for example,, to prune the 
tree, if required, or add an additional 
branch, as by natural growth, instead of 
engrafting on it for the sake of beauty in 
form, offshoots that falsify its particular 
species. 

And further: with motives similar to 
those which induce the student prematurely 
to attempt improvements in the model before 
him, he is often mistakenly impelled to 
make long journeys in search of the pic- 
turesque, in order to . gain attention and 
win applause, when, by the common road- 
side, and on the banks of familiar streams 
near home, provident Nature has furnished 
elements of ideal beauty easily approached, 
and more than sufficient for the wants of 
all the incipient stages of study, and when 
faithfully transcribed, more essentially beau- 
tiful, ana more certain to win admiration 
from those whose approbation is desirable, 
than any abortive display of the grand and 
striking features of Nature can ever produce. 
Extensive scenes of wild or other impres- 
sive character, as well as rare and extraor- 



